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PREFACE 


It is now a quarter of a century since the first appearance of Roman 
Jakobson’s Kindersprache, probably the most characteristic of his 
writings on phonology. My impression is that it has never been 
as well known as it ought to be in this country, and that it is not 
as well understood as it should be, either. Whatever the reasons 
for this might be, if in fact it is the case, an English translation is 
obviously the best remedy. There are, in addition, however, other 
reasons which warrant a translation. 

I mentioned that the Kindersprache is perhaps the most represen¬ 
tative of Jakobson’s phonological writings. It is certainly the most 
comprehensive, as it is his fullest and most detailed discussion not 
only of phonological typology, but of the related problems of 
language acquisition and phonemic regression. And although most 
of the problems in these areas have been discussed in English 
versions by Jakobson, this is the only work to integrate them so 
fully within the same volume. One should remember that com¬ 
prehensiveness is in many ways the essence of Jakobson’s investiga¬ 
tions, which provide explanations for a wide variety of facts that 
would otherwise remain disparate and only accidentally related. 

Finally, the importance and influence of such a classic work as 
the Kindersprache are significant, and in fact, have grown rather 
than diminished in recent years, at least for a great many researchers 
in linguistics, psychology and language pathology. The reason for 
this, I think, is that one finds for the first time, in the Kindersprache, 
a formal linking of the problems of linguistic universals and of 
language acquisition, i.e., the view that any explanation of the 
latter is to be found in the innate character of the former. The inter¬ 
relating of these problems has become, of course, one of the 
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What is truly unifying are the relationships of foundation. 

Husserl 


There is no difference in principle in the phonetic systems of the 
world, although there are, naturally, many phonemes with relatively 
limited distribution. 


' (1928) 




















THE PHONOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF CHILD LANGUAGE AND APHASIA AS A 
LINGUISTIC PROBLEM 


1. TYPES OF LINGUISTIC ACTIVITY 
‘The child provides the only opportunity that we have to observe 
language in its nascent state”, as Karl Biihler has recently written, 1 
and one could continue accordingly: Pathological speech disturb¬ 
ances of a central nature provide the only opportunity that we have 
to observe language in dissolution. For the linguist, who is con¬ 
cerned with the fully developed structure of language, its acquisition 
and dissolution cannot fail to provide much that is instructive. 
These three aspects of language have not yet undergone a systematic 
comparative analysis. 


2. INTERACTION BETWEEN CHILD LANGUAGE 
AND THE LANGUAGES OF THE WORLD 

The gains of previous research are not to be underestimated, 
whether in the field of child language in general, or its phono¬ 
logical problems in particular, to which we confine ourselves here. 
Certainly, several striking points of contact have been observed 
between the linguistic development of the child on the one hand, 
and the languages of the world on the other. In particular, the 
interrelation between these two areas has been discussed. Romanti¬ 
cism stressed the creativity of the child, while the approach of 
scholars like Wundt or Meringer, considered realistic by its 
proponents, sought to explain the intellectual, and especially the 
linguistic, activity of the child as mere imitation. There is some 
truth in both points of view. On the one hand, the creativity of the 


' (1935), 410. 























































3. OCCASIONAL AND CONSTANT AGREEMENTS 














20 THE PHONOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 

and to record the sounds that are produced, but to interpret them 

also entails large demands” (694). 

The Belgian linguist Antoine Gregoire deserves the credit for 
having accomplished this difficult task. In his rigorously systematic, 
microscopically exact, and voluminous examination L’apprentissage 
du language, he has set for himself and carried out the exhausting 
task “of having lived day by day, hour by hour, in the society of 
infants, and of having observed every instant the external manifes¬ 
tations of their activity” (P 5). He attempted in this way to achieve 
the greatest possible exactness and completeness, both in the 
phonological transcription of the linguistic utterances that are so 
difficult to grasp, and in the establishment of their restrictions and 
functions. The work of Grigoire shows step by step the emergence 
of the linguistic structure, and much that remained unclear in the 
happy jumble of the older literature becomes consequently com¬ 
prehensible and easy to follow. By this work the classification and 
full exploitation of the earlier abundant but extremely fragmentary 
data are also made possible. 

The structural analysis of language acquisition must henceforth 
be carried out. It is necessary to trace its general laws, or if one 
prefers a less exacting term, laws that strive toward general validity. 
This programmatic demand was in fact clearly raised by Grammont 
in the above-cited work at the beginning of this century. There is 
in the child, according to this clear-sighted scholar, “neither in¬ 
coherence nor effects of chance.... He undoubtedly misses the goal, 
but he deviates from it always in the same way. ... It is this con¬ 
stancy of deviation which gives importance to his language and at 
the same time permits one to understand clearly the nature of the 
modification” (62). 


5. PRINCIPLE OF LEAST EFFORT AND 
CESSATION OF BABBLING SOUNDS 

The fact that a fixed order must be inherent in language acquisition, 
and in phonological acquisition in particular, has repeatedly been 
noticed by observers and has often been explained by appealing to 
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the principle of least effort. First mentioned in Buffon, this 
principle is nonetheless generally cited as Schultze’s law of the 
succession of phonological development, since it was Fritz Schultze 
who, fifty years ago, energetically sought to prove that those 
speech sounds which require the least physiological effort for their 
production are learned first by children (27). This questionable 
hypothesis was indeed often opposed, particularly because of the 
quite arbitrary nature of the criteria for determining the degree of 
effort required for the sounds in question. 10 Nevertheless, a 
remnant of such a conception is still continually found even in the 
newer works on child language, e.g., in the famous handbook by 
Stern. 11 But this hypothesis is completely refuted by an essential 
fact of the child’s linguistic development. 

The actual beginning stages of language, as is known, are 
preceded by the so-called babbling period, which brings to light in 
many children an astonishing quantity and diversity of sound 
productions. A child, during his babbling period, can accumulate 
articulations which are never found within a single language or even 
a group of languages — consonants of any place of articulation, 
palatalized and rounded consonants, sibilants, affricates, clicks, 
complex vowels, diphthongs, etc. According to the findings of 
phonetically trained observers and to the summarizing statement 
of GnSgoire (p 101), the child at the height of his babbling period 
“is capable of producing all conceivable sounds”. 

As all observers acknowledge with great surprise, the child then 
loses nearly all of his ability to produce sounds in passing over from 
the pre-language stage to the first acquisition of words, i.e., to the 
first genuine stage of language. It is easy to understand that those 
articulations which are lacking in the language of the child’s 
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6. EMERGENCE OF THE SPEECH SOUND 

The selection of sounds in the transition from babbling to language 
can be accounted for solely by this transition itself, i.e., by the 
newly acquired function of the sound as a speech sound, or, more 
accurately, by the phonemic value which it comes to have. 17 
Alongside the purposeless egocentric soliloquy of the child, and 
gradually replacing this biologically oriented “tongue delirium” (to 
use Preyer’s term) there arises and grows by degrees in children a 
desire for communication. We witness the first expressions of his 
social life: the child seeks to respond to and adapt himself to the 
person to whom he is speaking in every way, even in changes of 
volume. 18 The little beginner learns to recognize the identity of the 
sound phenomenon which he produces, hears produced, remem¬ 
bers, and reproduces, first directly and only afterwards indirectly 
(metalalically). 18 The child distinguishes it from other phonological 
phenomena which he has heard, retained, and repeated, and this 
distinction, which is felt as an intersubjective and constant value, 
strives toward a meaning. 20 To the desire to communicate is added 
the ability to communicate something. The dummy dialogue 

employed for the purpose of designation” the actual stage of 
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language formation is launched, as Wundt correctly realized (283). 

It is precesely these arbitrary sound distinctions aimed at meaning 
which require simple, clear and stable phonological oppositions, 
and they must be capable of becoming impressed on the memory, 
and of being recognized and reproduced at will. The original self- 
sufficiency of the many disunited, individual perceptions is replaced 
by a conceptual distribution of articulated sounds, parallel to that 
of colors. 21 In place of the phonetic abundance of babbling, the 
phonemic poverty of the first linguistic stages appears, a kind of 
deflation which transforms the so-called “wild sounds” of the 
babbling period into entities of linguistic value. 

7. INTERJECTIONAL SOUNDS 

The close connection between the selection of phonemes on the one 
hand and (following de Saussure) the arbitrary, unmotivated 
character of the linguistic sign on the other is confirmed by the fact 
that exclamations and onomatopoetic formations (sound imita¬ 
tions) take almost no account of this selection. Indeed, sound 
gestures, which tend to form a layer apart even in the language of 
the adult, 22 appear to seek out those sounds which are inadmissible 
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in a given language. Thus in children who do not yet have any 
velar phonemes, one observes gi as an imitation of falling blinds, 
kra kra of the raven’s cawing, gaga as an indication of pleasure, 
ch-ch as a sound of joy, kha = “pfui”, etc. 23 Although fricatives 
are still replaced by stops in the “objective denoting language” of 
the child, the former can appear as sound imitations with onomato- 
poetic function. The noise of a trolley car is reproduced by zin-zi; 
the cat, by one child, and the fly, by another, is imitated by ss;* 1 
and there are frequent attempts to imitate the sound of an airplane 
or to chase away chickens or dogs with /, 25 The liquid r can still 
be lacking in words which the child borrows from an adult, but the 
sound of a bird or of rattling can nonetheless be reproduced by it, 26 
and children who do not yet make use of any i imitate the barking of 
dogs with didi or the cry of the sparrow with titi, bibibi, and pipiP 

Whether it is a question of spontaneous or of conventional round 
gestures, of original formations or of adaptations, sound gestures, 
by their very nature, require a greater awareness of their sound 

It is thus the expressive value of the extraordinary rather than the 
desire for faithful sound imitation which causes children to use 
rounded palatal vowels in their onomatopoetic words, while they 
continue to replace them in their remaining vocabulary with un¬ 
rounded or velar vowels. For example, a young German boy of 
eleven months, mentioned by Stem (381), reproduced the sound of 
moving vehicles and horses by ood, and the nineteen-month-old 
Edmond Grdgoire used the same sounds to reproduce the sound of 
bells (p 153). The same vowels served the fifteen-month-old 
daughter of Marcel Cohen as an imitation of the barking of dogs 


gestures in the remaining languages of the world. This sound is already found 

” See Pavlovid 70, Mtmdell-Sonneck 489, Scupin 52. 

“ See Pavlovic 35, Gregoire 3 89f. 
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(114). This onomatopoetic usage was transformed into a simple 
designation of the dog — oo — and it is noteworthy that the vowel 
sound was then adapted to the ordinary phonemic system of the 
child (117). The reverse phenomenon, however, can also be 
observed. The original onomatopoetic word becomes a simple and 
conventional designation without undergoing any change in sound, 
and the phonemic system is thereby enriched. Or, finally, an 
onomatopoetic sound can, so to speak, prepare and facilitate the 
emergence of the corresponding phoneme, although this incidental 
vocal gesture need not become part of the child’s vocabulary. This 
advance is induced artificially by the linguistic training of children 
who have not yet acquired the sounds of their language. The child 
is easily taught to pronounce an r, e.g., as an imitation of the noise 
of a motor, or an s in imitation of a whistle. He is then made aware 
of the identity of this sound imitation with the phoneme which he 
lacks (cf. Feyeux 279). 


8. SUPPOSED EXCEPTIONS TO ORDER OF 
PHONOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 

Sounds, as we have said, are subjected by the child to a selection by 
which they become speech sounds only insofar as they are related 
to language in the strict sense of the word, i.e., to the “arbitrary 
linguistic signs”, according to the Saussurean concept (op. cit., 
100f.). This selection is, therefore, inseparably linked to the sign 
nature of language, that is, is a purely linguistic matter: speech 
sounds are considered solely in terms of their sign function. The 
question of the prelanguage babbling period proves to be, on the 
contrary, one of external phonetics, predominantly articulatory in 
nature, and it is significant that there one cannot establish any 
general sequence of acquisitions. Thus, e.g., one of the most exact 
observers of the phonological development of the child, Jeanne- 
Andree Feyeux, writes concerning the appearance of babbling 
sounds: “All the testimonies are divergent with respect to the order 
of appearance” (126f.). 
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But once the first stage of actual language is reached, and the 
selection of speech sounds and the construction of a phonemic 
system is launched, we observe a succession which is universally 
valid and is strictly regulated by structural laws. The surprising 
uniformity in the phonological development of child language has 
continually been recognized anew by investigators from different 
disciplines and from different countries— e.g., the above-mentioned 
French physician® and her countryman, the eminent phonetician 
P. Passy; the Japanese psychologist Yozikazu Ohwaki; the Belgian 
Antoine Gregoire, author of the best linguistic monograph on the 
language of the earliest stage of the child’s development; the 
German linguist Meringer; and the Viennese LBbisch, one of the 
first observers of child development. 

Again and again a number of constant features in the succession 
of acquired phonemes are observed, and again and again doubts are 
raised in the technical literature against the assumption of a regular 
order of development, so that the inquiry into its laws is in the 
meantime suspended. But all of these objections rest on the in¬ 
sufficient delimitation of the relevant components of language from 
pre-linguistic, external, or linguistically irrelevant elements. Thus, 
e.g., Schultze’s correct observation that 0 and y in child language 
belong to the latest phonological acquisitions is neither contra¬ 
dicted nor weakened by Preyer’s reference to the very early, pre¬ 
language appearance of rounded palatal vowels during the babbling 
period (367f.), since the appearance of phonemes in a linguistic 
system has nothing in common with the ephemeral sound produc¬ 
tions of the babbling period, which are destined to disappear. In 
the language of the older son of Gregoire. the phonemes 0 and y 
were lacking until the end of his second year, whereas he produced 
spontaneously babbling sounds of a similar articulation in the 
middle of his first year. In Czech infants the vowels in question 
appear from time to time as babbling sounds, although they are 
completely foreign to Czech and are extraordinarily difficult for 
Czechs who are learning French. 
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As Meumann has already stated (a 23), a short period may 

and that of true language development, in which children are com¬ 
pletely mute. For the most part, however, one stage merges un¬ 
obtrusively into the other, so that the acquisition of vocabulary and 
the disappearance of the prelanguage inventory occur concurrent¬ 
ly.® First of all, then, the “permanent” speech sounds, as Gutzmann 
calls them (a 17), are to be carefully distinguished from the dis¬ 
appearing babbling sounds — the child’s embryo-words from the 
prelanguage residue. The persistence of the sound, the intention to 
express meaning by the formation in which it occurs, and the social 
setting of the utterance are fundamental criteria for distinguishing 
speech sounds from babbling sounds. As the child develops, the 
social factor becomes daily more important, while babbling is 
restricted to the leisure of solitary play and of waking and of going 
to sleep (cf. GrBgoire p 138), and is later relegated to dreams. 

Secondly, as we have already pointed out, as far as the phonemic 
inventory is concerned, language in the narrow sense of the word 
(j.e., language as a system of arbitrary signs) must not be confused 
with sound gestures whose phonological form is motivated. 

Finally, one must rigorously separate what is significant from 
what is irrelevant to the distinction of words. Some pairs of sounds 
that are used to distinguish the meanings of words (and hence are 
phonemic distinctions) are for the child initially variants of the 
same phoneme, regardless of the considerable range of variation. 
The choice between these variants may be determined by the 
adjoining sounds. I have observed, e.g., that i and u represent for 
a one-year-old Czech girl a single high vowel phoneme, and 
similarly e and o a single mid vowel phoneme; i and e occurred only 
after dentals, u and o only after labials, while before a labials as 

which can appear in place of each other. Thus, before the emer¬ 
gence of an autonomous phonemic series of dentals, the single oral 
phoneme is commonly realized as a labial stop, but it can occasion¬ 
ally be replaced without change in function by an adjacently 
29 Cf. Ronjat 41, Cohen 110. 
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The same considerations are valid mutatis mutandis for aphasic 
speech disturbances. 

There are unfortunately only very few linguistically useful 
descriptions of aphasia, and these are based on only a small number 
of languages. The observations of linguists on infancy are for the 
most part all too superficial, but at least infants have been more 
often available to linguists than aphasics. We are indebted to 
psychiatrists and neurologists for a number of stimulating and 
fruitful ideas on particular linguistic functions, and especially on 
inner speech; but in the description and analysis of concrete 
linguistic, and especially phonological, facts they exhibit with few 
exceptions an astonishing perplexity and lack of attentiveness. It 
is not to be denied that the detailed linguistic form of problematical 
disturbances is indispensable in determining their causes, just as a 
rigorous linguistic analysis is indispensable to their symptomatolo¬ 
gy. With complete justification Arnold Pick criticizes the poverty 
of the results that pathology has so far obtained in this respect, as 
well as the scantiness of the records and the usual “lack of word-by- 
word transcription of pathological speech forms” (a 50). This 

linguistic point of view in aphasic theory, found it necessary, in 
a study that deals precisely with the phonological alterations of 
aphasic speech, to make the following apology: “Of course we 
were not able to indicate in the written reproduction of what was 
spoken those facts which would have required a phonetic transcrip¬ 
tion with which we are not familiar ...” (8 230). Karl Kleist, in 
the newest and most thorough survey of aphasia, also points 
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was still able to understand — in general, how he heard language.” 
Most of the observations about “real linguistic dumbness” (sound¬ 
dumbness) are open to criticism for the same reasons. 

The pathology of language makes a fundamental distinction 
between aphasic sound disturbances and the so-called arthritic 
lesions of the bulbar senso-motor apparatus (designated as dys¬ 
arthria or anarthria according to their degree) and the direct 
mutilations of the articulatory organs (dyslalia, mechanical alalia), 
as well as the peripheral hearing defects. In aphasic sound disturb¬ 
ances neither the articulatory nor the auditory organs are themselves 
injured, nor is the bulbar apparatus, “on which sound formation 
depends”; rather, “something which we have learned — a posses¬ 
sion of the memory — is lost”. 83 But what then is the controlling 
factor of this mnemic possession? As was pointed out above, the 
important factor for children who are learning their language is 
not the ability to produce or to perceive a particular sound, but the 
distinctive linguistic value of the sounds in question. In the same 
way, the reduction in the ability to pronounce or to perceive sounds, 
therefore, is not essential to the unlearning of the aphasic; only the 
ability to distinguish functionally significant sounds is important. 
It is here that one finds the essential origin of aphasic disturbances 
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sion but uninjured sound comprehension can distinguish two words 
whose meanings they cannot understand but which are similar in 
sound by means of their non-significant phonological differences, 
and thereby perceive them as two different, although enigmatic, 
meaningful units (see e.g., Isserlin 209). 37 Insofar as the aphasic 
loses the ability to separate closely related meanings in his use of 
language, words related in meaning are stripped of every functional 
distinction, and consequently the justification for preserving these 
distinctions is also lost. Word amnesia occurs, and one of the 
words related in meaning replaces the others and takes over their 
meanings. Thus a patient with meaning muteness characterized, 
e.g., every useful activity with the verb “to build”. Kleist refers to 
the similar word poverty of children learning to speak and to the 
equally large range of meaning of the small number of words which 
are available to them (y 850). 

Both meaning and sound disturbances result, therefore, in an 
expansion of homonymy. In the former, a phonological unit 
corresponds to a multiplicity of interlinked meanings, while in the 


distinctive value; in vocabulary, lexical meanings; and in morpho¬ 
logical and syntactical forms, grammatical meanings. Often the 
lesions of the individual levels are connected with each other. If 
the distinction between two homogeneous units loses its linguistic 
value, one of these units is then supplanted by the other. We then 
speak of sound amnesia where sound disturbances are concerned, 
of word amnesia where disturbances of word meanings are con¬ 
cerned, and of agrammatism where disturbances of grammatical 
meanings are concerned. Or if both units, in spite of the loss of 
their different functions, are retained in a weaker stage of these 
disturbances but are confused and indiscriminately used for one 
another, then we speak of sound paraphasia, 39 of verbal paraphasia 


Jackson’s warning of the year 1878 is still relevant: “We must not 
classify on a mixed method of anatomy, physiology and psychology, any 
more than we should classify plants on a mixed natural and empirical 
method, as exogens, kitchen-herbs, graminaceae, and shrubs” (115). A 










11. LINGUISTIC CHARACTER OF APHASIC 
SOUND-DEAFNESS AND SOUND-MUTENESS 

























does not use the foreign phoneme, or r and I are confused (Paris 
can become Palis and at the same time London, Rondon and 
reflector, lefrectol). It is not difficult for a Bulgarian or Pole to 

him actually to preserve these long vowels when he speaks Serbo- 
Croatian or Czech, and, what is more, in the correct places, since a 
phonemic opposition of long and short vowels does not occur in 
his native language. 

The so-called aphemic disorders (sound-dumbness or, as it is 
sometimes called, partial motor aphasia) and in like manner the 
beginning stages of child language present a similar picture. 
Articulations whose autonomous phonemic value has been lost in 
patients and is not yet incorporated by the child are lacking or are 
used in place of each other. There are borderline cases: if the sound 
distinction in question or its use in words is indeed known but is 
felt as foreign or strange, it overstrains the attention; and while it 
is preserved in special situations, it is avoided in unaffected speech. 
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sound-dumbness, not with the other forms of aphasia, in spite of 
its frequent connection with them, but with the arthritic disturb¬ 
ances, rince the essential aphasic characteristic, the damage to 
“linguistic intelligence” (or in other words, the impairment of the 
intellectual functions of speech) is ostensibly absent in Sound- 

According to Niessl von Mayendorf as well, there exists only a 
gradual distinction between aphasic sound-dumbness and dys¬ 
arthria. It would be more correct, however, to speak of a gradual 
distinction between sound-deafness and sound-dumbness and, with 
Kleist and Froschels (P 78), to consider the former, as opposed to 
the latter, as a lighter form, or retrogressive stage, of phonemic 
disturbance and to cite as analogous either the “hearing-dumbness” 
of the child (see §§ 5, 8) or the common inability to actively 
manipulate many foreign linguistic sound distinctions, when these 
are nevertheless controlled passively. Niessl believes that the 
boundary between aphasic and arthritic disturbances is “artificially 
and misleadingly drawn”. An aphasic suffering from sound¬ 
dumbness as well as a child learning to talk or an adult attempting 
to speak a foreign language, speaks dysarthritically, and conse¬ 
quently suffers from an “ataxia of the speech muscles” (32f.). 
Nevertheless, the loss of babbling sounds by children is not to be 
explained by a suddenly appearing awkwardness of the speech 
muscles. Indeed, the nondistinction of rising and falling pitch or 
of long and short vowels in the Bulgarian pronunciation of Serbian 
words has nothing whatsoever to do with dysarthria, ataxia of the 
speech muscles or with the infrequent “tongue-lip mechanism” (see 
Henschen VII, 129). These same sound features (distinctions of 
pitch and duration) are used by speakers of Bulgarian, although 
they have a different linguistic function, that is, they are used as 
features characteristic of the sentence (sentence intonation, tempo). 
The fact that, in polyglots suffering from sound-dumbness, one 
language can be affected while another remains undamaged proves 
that they cannot be suffering from an “ataxia of the speech muscles”. 
And from the frequent cases of “single sound paraphasia”, which 
one could interpret as an incomplete or partially restored sound 






Nadoleczny a 149). 


13. MINIMAL CONSONANTISMUS 
MINIMAL VOCALISMUS 
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THE SYNCHRONY OF THE LANGUAGES OF THE WORLD 

If we consider now those acquisitions of the child’s consonantal or 
vocalic system which exceed the minimum already discussed, a fact 
of great importance comes to light — the amazingly exact agree¬ 
ment between the chronological succession of these acquisitions and 
the general laws of irreversible solidarity (solidarity irreversible, 
cf. Jakobson 28) which govern the synchrony of all the languages 
of the world. Logically the solidarity, i.e. the necessary connexion 
of two elements, can, as is known, be “bilateral or unilateral, 
depending on whether the regularity in question is reversible or 
not” (cf. Husserl op. cit., 265). 


The acquisition of fricatives presupposes the acquisition of stops 
in child language; and in the linguistic systems of the world the 



of Australian, Tasmanian, Melonesian, Polynesian, African and 
South American languages in which fricatives are completely 
unknown. 12 In Kara-Kalpak 13 and in Tamil, 1 * to cite additional 
examples from another continent, there is no autonomous category 
of fricatives; stops and fricatives appear as combinatory variants 
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mag'i “muzik”, which were frequently uttered by 
Russian boy (Blagove85enskij 83). In the grouping 
into basic classes according to place of articulation, 
classification separates the alveo-palatals/, 5 from t 
classifies these consonants with the dentals. But 
absolutely superficial and conventional. It is not 































child by n, and, generally, the back consonants are replaced by the 
corresponding dentals. Thus, t is substituted both for k (cf. § 12) 
and for the palatal stop c (e.g., in Czech and, according to J. Lotz, 
in Hungarian). When k finally appears, mistakes in the use of both 
phonemes (k, t) arise at first, especially those caused by a hyper- 
correct repression of the expected t in favor of k. n which is some¬ 
times inaccurately interpreted as a sound change of t > k (see 




















affricates, he substitutes either corresponding stops or fricatives for 
them, e.g., t or s for is, and p or/for pf. 

An opposition of two vowels of the same degree of aperture is not 
acquired by the child as long as a corresponding vocalic opposition 
of a narrower degree of aperture is lacking. Only if y is opposed to 
a can 0 arise, etc., as e.g., in French, Scandinavian or German 
children. Correspondingly, in the vowel systems of child language 
the wider degrees of aperture are never represented by more 
phonemes than are the narrower degrees of aperture (cf. Trubetzkoy 
op. cit., 88, 103). The phoneme <e, to which a as the palatal opposi¬ 
tion of the same degree of aperture and e as the narrow opposition 
of the same series are opposed, appears relatively later in children, 
and is exniained bv the laws of solidarity already mentioned. Sully 


vowels. Thus, e.g., the vowel 0 does not occur in a linguistic system 
as long as the vowels 0 and e are not present in the same system 
(cf. Trubetzkoy op. cit., 102ff.). 


15. LATE OR RARE PHONOLOGICAL ACQUISITIONS 

Oppositions which occur in the languages of the world 
comparatively rarely are among the latest phonological acquisitions 
of the child. Thus, the geographical distribution of nasal vowels is 
relatively limited, 27 and, accordingly, these phonemes appear, in 
French and Polish children, e.g., only after all of the remaining 
vowels have been acquired, generally not until about the third 












































while initial k could not be restored and was replaced by the glottal 
stop. For a considerable period the rounded palatal vowels, and 
in particular r, were omitted by Swedish insulin patients; the lack 
of aspiration in the unvoiced stops was also striking (cf. § 2), as 
was the strong palatalization of t (cf. § 25). 

19. NORMAL SPEECH DISTURBANCES 
The dissolution of particular linguistic components is also not 
3e Cf. M, Sakel, Neue Behandlungsmethode der Schizophrenie (Vienna, 1935). 







































































) psychophysical processes — ti 
o the lightness and darkness 


sound sensations, and the A process, which determines their degree 
of chromatism — correspond to the two coordinates of the vowel 
triangle mentioned above, that is, the base line U-I and the vertical 
line A (see fig. III). The first (which is reproduced below in fig. Ill 
by an unbroken line) turns out to be the basic process, whereas the 
second (which is illustrated by a dotted line) is accessory. 



Certainly Stumpf knows that there are no languages where the 


occur independently. 

Nevertheless, this supposed contradiction is easily resolvec 
considering the vocalic and consonantal systems as two parts of 
and the same whole, and by drawing the logical conclusions f 
Stumpf’s clear definition of vowel and consonant, which he 01 
enough neglected to do. According to this definition, the i 
correct one, vowels, in contrast to consonants, are characterize! 
their “pronounced chromatism”. Incidentally, the relation betv 
vowels and consonants is similar to the relation between the 
called spectral or variegated colours, on the one hand, and 
hueless grey series, on the other hand (see op. ciu, 98 ff.). The 
opposition to appear — that of the two basic phonological cla 
(cf. § 23) — could therefore be justified on the grounds that it 
more elementary problem to perceive the distinctions between 
class of perceptions and another than to perceive those within 
and the same class of perceptions. 18 

Chromatism is the specific phenomenal feature of vowels, at 
as the peak of chromatism is naturally the optimal vowel, to wl 
the maximum quantity of the accessory process correspont 
The A-line, which differentiates the degrees of chromatism, appt 
accordingly, as the fundamental, primary, indeed sometimes t 
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matism, and the palato-velars, the minimum achromatism. 23 
Palatovelars hold a place in the consonant system similar to that 
of the wide vowels within the vocalic system: they are both maximal¬ 
ly distant “from the line of simple lightness” (cf. Stumpf 254), and 
they are also the least likely to split according to darkness and 
lightness into two separate classes. While the opposition- between 
the light and dark front sounds, i.e. between dentals and labials, is 
nearly universal, the opposition between light and dark back 
sounds, i.e., between palatals and velars, remains unknown to 
numerous languages, just as the corresponding opposition in the 
wide vowels is also frequently absent. The palato-velar sounds thus 
form the peak of the consonantal triangle. These sounds, as well as 
the peak vowels, have a higher resonance (or forcefulness) than the 
sounds of the respective base line (cf. Siitterlin op. cit., 70).“ 
Acoustic observations show that ceteris paribus wide vowels are 
superior in audibility to the narrow vowels, and, similarly, the back 
consonants, to the corresponding labials and dentals. According to 
Rousselot (op. cit., 1963 f.), the French consonants are disttibuted 
“in terms of comprehensibility” in the following manner: 


p = 0.81 t = 1 b = 0.2 d = 0.45 /= 1.57 s = 1.66 



But what is only a secondary phenomenon, or epiphenomenon 
of the vocalic chromatic oppositions is an essential characteristic of 
the palato-velar consonants. Stumpf carried out an acoustical 
decomposition of the sounds k, t,p by means of acoustic filters, and 
the results showed that, when t and p are on the point of dis¬ 
appearing, the velar stops still remain in the form of a “dry knocking 
noise” (114). 26 In this connection it is noteworthy that, in several 
languages with linear consonantal systems, and very often in the 
corresponding stage of child language and of aphasia, velars are 
similarly replaced by a glottal stop (cf. §§ 14, 18). The awareness 
of a certain relationship and homogeneousness of this glottal stop 
with velar stops manifesst itself, e.g., in Czech popular rhymes: 
kominik md flek, kominice ne (ne “not” with expressive glottal 
stop)." Grammont states that “a velar stop is the normal sub¬ 
stitution for a glottal stop in those languages which do not at 
present have laryngeal stops”, and that the u-u of the cuckoo 
accordingly has become 'u'u and then kuku .“ One might also 
mention the child’s a'a' “defecation, excrements ”, which is 
adopted to the sound structure of such languages as Russian or 
French as kaka (cf. the onomatopoetic h in “notional” Russian, 
which changes to x) and then, as part of the nursery language, is 
naturally reproduced as tata by children beginning to speak (cf. 
§ 12). 



28 Trails de phonelique (Paris, 1933), 378. 















































































GLOTTOGONY 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


31. PROSPECTS 

The atomistic conception — the idea that most things which are 
highly characteristic of the first stages of child language (or of 
aphasia) are “outside of comparative and historical linguistics” — 
has been repeatedly expressed in the technical literature (see Thumb, 

3). On the contrary,(it is clear that the phonological acquisition of 
the child and the sound disturbances of the aphasic are based on 
the same laws of solidarity as the phonological inventory and the 
phonological history of all the languages of the world. Child 
language and aphasia can and must be incorporated into com¬ 
parative (comparative in the widest sense of the word) linguistics^? 

If we compare, further, the sound changes of the child and the 
aphasic with the typology of the languages of the world, it becomes 
obvious that, in addition to the phonemic system, the inventory of 
phoneme combinations and the phonological, as well as the 
grammatical, components of language are subject to the same 
principle of stratification, and that this stratification of linguistic 
values, uniform everywhere and at all times, possesses its own 
immanent justification. Thus, there is a series of constant solidari¬ 
ties in the structure of every morphological or syntactical subsystem. 

A component of this system (e.g., a part of speech, a case, a verbal 
category), which, with respect to some other component (another 
part of speech, case, or verbal category), proves to be necessarily 
secondary, arises in children after, disappears in aphasics before, 
and does not occur in the languages of the world without, the 
corresponding primary components. 


On the other hand, the universal and panchronic validity, as well 
as the inner logic, of the observed hierarchical sequence of phono¬ 
logical oppositions permits us to assume the same sequence for 
glottogony. Many earlier assumptions about the origin of language 
are, in this way, refuted, while others, on the contrary, are con¬ 
firmed: e.g., Trombetti’s view that stop sounds are more original 
than fricative sounds, 1 or van Ginneken’s brilliant hypothesis, 
which attributes an original priority to the first consonantal 
oppositions in contrast to the vocalic oppositions. 2 Both the 
ontogeny and, probably, the phylogeny of language are based on 
the same underlying principle, which governs the whole realm of 
language. 


33. PRINCIPLE OF LANGUAGE CHANGE 

This principle is simple to the point of being trivial: one cannot 
erect the superstructure without having provided the foundation 
nor can one remove the foundation without having removed the 
superstructure. Nevertheless, the dynamic and static aspects of 
language obey this simple principle, which discloses the hierarchy 
of linguistic components and removes several problems, which 
Meringer, e.g., considered still unsolvable (209). The linguistic 
progress of the child and the regression of the aphasic are, in 
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essence, direct and particularly concrete consequences of this 
principle, ^fhe stratified structure of language is in this way 
revealed. The more data linguistics makes available, from different 
peoples, on the speech of children and aphasics, the more signifi¬ 
cantly and thoroughly can it handle the structural laws of particular 
languages and of language in general. ^ 




































































